1924: ZAGHLUL?S YEAR
friend which would pave the way for British recognition
of Egypt's complete independence. Instead he had
found himself meeting a Foreign Secretary flanked by
unyielding officials, little disposed to abandon the British
position. In the circumstances no progress was possible.
ZaghluFs narrow and suspicious mind had no talent for
negotiation. He could state a case with vigour and fight
a campaign with courage, but he expected the fruits of
victory to be handed to him on a plate without discussion.
His career was determined by two great blunders. The
first was that of the British when they refused him
permission to go to London in 1918; the second was his
own when he failed to take advantage of the generous
terms offered by Milner in 1920.
Towards the end of October both Zaghhil and Allenby
returned to Egypt. About the same time Ramsay Mac-
Donald's Labour Government fell and was replaced by a
Conservative Government. Sir Austen Chamberlain be-
came Foreign Secretary. Relations between Allenby and
Ramsay MacDonald had opened on a note of mutual
suspicion. The Prime Minister was inclined to regard
the soldier as a heavy-handed reactionary, while Allenby
had some reason to mistrust the previous utterances of
Ramsay MacDonald on the Egyptian question. When
the two men became acquainted, however, they worked
on very good terms, and Allenby said afterwards that he
found the Labour Government easier to serve than either
of the other two Administrations under which he worked.
With Austen Chamberlain it would have seemed natural
that his relations should be cordial, for the two men had
much in common. As will be shown, however, certain
misunderstandings made them brief and unhappy.
The failure of the discussions in London had been
received calmly in Egypt, and outwardly the situation
was relatively quiet. To Allenby and his Advisers it was,
however, obvious that a crisis of some sort could not be
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